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tion of the Japanese menace in Korea compelled him
to look for help to Russia, and to place himself under
obligations to that Power, at a time when the friends
of Russia were necessarily suspect in England.   From
1890 onwards, British diplomats and British mer-
chants came to regard Li and his ever intriguing
henchman, Sheng Kung-pao, as irretrievably com-
mitted to support of the Franco-Russian schemes in
Central China, a point of view which made little or
no allowance for the exigencies of China's dangers and
difficulties  in  Korea and  Manchuria.    Sir  Claude
MacDonald's   avowed   suspicion   and dislike  of   Li
fairly represented  the  opinion  of his  countrymen
at Shanghai and Hongkong, and if we consider only
the rival railway and bank ambitions which came to a
head in the Battle of Concessions, as the result of
Russia's forward policy in 1898, it was to some extent
justified, though short-sighted.    But British public
opinion overlooked the fact that, in making advances
to  Russia,  Li  was  simply  following  his  habitual
policy of setting one barbarian against the other,
and in condemning him on the ground of his Russian
policy it was sometimes unfair to him on others.   Thus,
Sir Valentine  Chirol,  writing  to  The   Times  from
Peking in 1896,

" found it difficult to reconcile the theory that Li
was anxious to avoid war with the attitude which
China persisted in maintaining towards Japan, and
more especially with the policy consistently pursued
by his Resident (Yuan Shih-k'ai) in Korea. Indeed,
the whole purpose of his armaments was to enable
him some day to chastise the Japanese upstarts,
for whom, with the incorrigible pride of his race, he
cannot even now conceal his contempt. That his own